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POPULAR TALES. 


A SPANISH TALE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND 


Don Francisco's soul died within him at the sound of this 
eternal story ; and he probably wished the tale and the teller 
of it at least in purgatory. He sprang on his feet, and ran 
into the midst of the crowd. The first person he struck 
against was the young hussar. 

“Don,” said he, with a loud laugh, “I have discovered a 
secret. The old captain-general has been putting a trick 
upon all the men of honour in Valencia, for which Tam de 
I have heard him a hundred times 
He scotls 


termined to be revenged. 
deny that he had a living soul belonging to him 
at matrimony, as, having tried it, he well may ; but to disown 
his daughter, or to hide her, the worse offence of the two, de- 
serves immediate punishment.” 
The Don scarcely answered hun, for at that moment some 
urious thoughts had come into his mind. Masanasa was 
certainly on the borders of the forest, where he had been that 
night—a treasure was hidden there, and he now began to 
trace between her features and those of the old man, the kind 
of resemblance that might be between whimsical deformity 
ind extreme loveliness. But I must pass over the conversa 
tion that followed between the hussar and the Don, and the 


Don and the conde, because all my young readers will ima-| 


nine it for themselves, and my old ones will not believe it, 
though I brought a carmelite to swear to every syllable. 
this time the troopers had returned, carrying with them the 
incendiaries, who turned out to be nothing worse than the 
bakers of the palace-quarter, making their annual rejoicings 
in honour of St. Joseph, and burning his image of twice the 
usual size, in honour of the new captain-general. 


by the long poplar avenue, with lighted fagots on the tops of 
poles, and drums, dulzaynas, and songs, which altogether had 
i very gay effect as they passed over the water to pay their 
respects in front of the palace. Before the ball broke up, the 
conde, having been forced to acknowledge that he had a 
daughter, had wagered the very sword that Count O'Reilly 
had given him on the quarter-deck of the San Stefano, against 
the best set of Segovia mules in the Don's stables, that he 
would not find out where his daughter was hid. The wager 
was accepted at once ; wine was drank upon it, and by the 
time the parting-glass was finished, the Don, inspired by love 
and the purest Neres, had laid three more wagers, that he 
would not only see her, but get a ring from her, a lock of her 
hair, and even a promise of marriage. The impudent hussar 
was astonished at his impudence, and tried to restrain him, 


but it Was impossible, for when love and wine are yoked in| 


the same harness, as that most excellent poet, Pontales, says, 
We may as well make them a present of the reins. 


It may be supposed that the lover did not sleep much that!) 


night, and before twilight was gray he rose, and was in full 
consultation with the hussar. They went out soon after, 
passing over the Serranos bridge, and taking their way on 
horseback by the Murviedro suburb. How they were to get 
to the forest by that road is more than | know ; 
they took it to escape being followed They bad no attend 
int but that seapegrace ‘Tomaso, and passed awa) 
elms like shadows. One moment they stopped to give a look 
at the Alameda and the river's bank. Every one knows what 
he famous Fray Cojuello said, ‘That when the curse was 
laid on the earth, heaven excepted the five miles round Va- 
lencia But in my mind, the best part of those five miles ts 
no more than a mule’s stable to the river's bank above the 
Alameda; such groves of sycamores, with openings here and 
there—little gardens, stuiled with tomatos and peaches—such 
‘ottages, that for neatness look like birds’ nests, covered up 
to the thatch with rose-bushes, and the whole crowned with 
that thick row of orange-trees that is in sight all the way from 


but perhaps 


¥ through the 





Fontera, and might be taken for a golden crest on a giant's 
This sight. by the rising sun, was as pretty a one as | 


helmet. 


lord or lover could have stopped to see. At Masanasa they 


| for provisions, 


| whether 


| tain-general frequently visited, but only after dusk ; and that 
i but one male domestic was ever seen, and he an old deaf so! she turned away 
} 


, ter of the Walloons, who came now and then into the village 
The cavaliers had scarcely heard all this, and 
were pondering over their chocolate how they were to learn 
more, when the whole village seemed pouring by the Fonda, 
jerying out that a murder had been committed on a grandee of 
Spain, by a banditti, and that their captain was taken. The 
cavaliers were soon in the street, and were much puzzled by 
the different stories of the engagement. Sone said that the 
famous Montenero de Andar, who had carried the Duke ot 
Medina from his own ball door, a year or two before, was a 
prisoner; others, that the banditti had come from Arragon, 
, beating all the King’s troops by the way, and that there had 
been a regular battle, in which the officers of the Ronda of 
Valencia had earned immortal honour ; with many other tales 


jof the same kind, 
| 


At length the prisoner was brought in, sitting behind one 
jof the horsemen of the Ronda, and the air rang with shouts 
jtor the valour of the troop. However, his face was soon 


_ known, and it turned out that the star of a grandee having | 


been found in the wood, farther inquiry discovered that a shot 
| j 
‘had been fired by the Walloon in the night, and he was thus 


impeached of the murder. It was to no purpose that he de 


|) nied the whole affair; he was thrown into the quard house, 


the wemen with whom he had dealt for provisions following 


| ” 
| hun, every one intears, ‘The Don and the hassar went to se« 


|him, and, by a duro or two, found out all his secrets. They 


By || did not amount to much, and the old man could only tell, that 


the Donna Rosanna was the captain-general’s daughter, and 


| that from her father’s fear of the famous gallantry of the Va 


lencian cavaliers, he had, on his coming to the command, pur 
chased the convent, where the young lady was te remain shut 


T with her duenna ; , servants . 
Phe alarm || up with herduenna and her women servants, until his return 


mn the side of Masanasa had been of the same kind, and a! 
procession of woodmen trom the forest was soon seen coming || 


\s the Don 
hould be 


jto Madrid, which was to be within two years 
|gave his honour that nothing of their conversation 
told, the old man acknowledged that he had, the night before, 
fired at some marauder whom he had seen on the point of 
getting over the garden wall. 

‘Now, Don,” said the hussar, on the way 
' Fonda, “1 suppose, as your curiosity is satisfied, we may ride 
back to Valencia, and if you please, we will take the 
road like honest men.” 

“ blere, sail the Don 
word that he said, “take these ten pistoles, and buy mea 


back to his 
ope n 


Tomaso,” as if he had not heard a 


disguise, beggar, peasant, gipsy, or any thing.’ 
‘Tomaso came back in a few minutes with both his arms 
full; he had, in fact, not gone out of the Fonda ; tor the crowd 
round the kitchen-stove showed as curious a collection of all 
As he laid them one 


sombreros, mantillas, 


i kinds of rags as his heart could wish. 
by one on the floor, basquinas, capotes, 
and all, the Don and the hussar could not restrain peals of 
laughter; for such a collection of sheep skin patches, bits of 
woollen and felt, with here and there a stripe of Lyons? silk 
|stolen from some sinuggler's pack, was perhaps never loid 
side by Moors. Then Tomas: 
would take them and give a little account of each 
till 


side since the time of the 
showing 
them round like an experienced auctioneer, the noise 

' 


caught the ears of the crowd, and the passage was thronged 
with the maid-servants and travellers, roaring with merriment 


as they heard the comical histories of their clothing. This 
day was talked of for a long time after in the village. In the 


course of the evening the old soldier was discharged, as no 
one came forward against him; and Dou Francisco did not 
let him go home without a parting present 

Next day, when the Lady Rosanna had retired to her sir 
she was 


awoke by her duenna tapping at the door, to ask 
she would not sce a pedler, who had brought the 
most beautiful ribbons and silk-nets in the world. The lady 
was rather angry at bemg disturbed, but the duenna seemed 
|so anxious, that at length she got up and let her in 

“Well, duenna,” said she smiling, and I never remember 
a sweeter smile than she could put on, “what am I to have 
trom this wonderful merchant for losing my dream !"’ 

The duenna crossed herself, and said, “that dreams were 
the work of the tempter; and that every dream cost her at 


} 


found that they were in the right so far as to know that there least a peséto and two ares.” 


was a family in an old Dominican convent, which the cap- 


| “No matter,” replied the donna, “we will talk about this 


“ But,” said she in a low tone, and «wlan a 


“allthe ribbons in Valencia would not b 


another tin 


worth my dream 


They were going out of the chamber, when the duenn: 
suddenly went to the wardrobe, and bringing out two ma 
threw them over her mistrees’s head and her own 


When they entered the drawing-room, they found the tab: 
jcovered over with the whole contents of the pedler's basket 
land the duenna could not help openly wondering at the 

fineness and bright colours 

How could you escape the officers of the Ronda? rT 
she, laughing those custom house fellows are keen ; if they 


had caught you their fortunes would have been made, and w 


should have had nothing but silks and pearls on the heads « 


every maraqguifa round the forest for a year to come at least 


“ Pray sukl the donna, n 


duenna, don't vex the old man 
we have no nght to lay trouble on the 


rtificral wreath of white Th 


a vowwe hhe silver; 


troubled und she tock up an 
cay roses, and waved them backwards and forwards, as it t 
jenjoy thew perfunie 

* Will your ladyship please,” said the pedler, ‘to let m« 
match a wreath with the colour of your hair, which, I will! 


bold te sav, is yet black ! 
On this he put forward hi hand tothe edge of the mans: 
but the duenna pushed him back 


suk! Donna Rosanna, laughing, Iam to have nm 


Se.’ 
ther dream nor roses 

The pedler took out a wreath that smelt as uf at had hee 
just plucked This,’ by 
Figueras, for her majesty the queen of both the Spains, by 
has reserved it for my Lady Duenna! 
but the duenn 


said he Was tack Tomaso o! 


its better fortune 
Both the females 


throwing ap her veil 


laughed at his address 
went to the murror, and while her lad 
was turning over the silks on the table, began to try on the 
flowers im all unagiumable ways At length she turned rown 
and saw to her astonishment her lady's veil off} and the hand 
of the pedier actually fastening the white roses in her has 
The man was rather awkward, and, before he could finish hi 
work, the duenna had seized him like a tigress. To mak 
amends to the pedler tor so nuch civility thrown away, the dor 
na made some more purchases, and he gathered up his parce) 


suid the lady, feeling in her bosom wit! 


Bless my soul, 


ducnns, Lave you seen my purse 


great agitation; 
The duenna’s too was gous 

Cu rpo de San Jose exclaimed she, 
of me? The three dures that I had trom my first cousin 
Antonio. the amulet from Father Joachim, and the medal « 
his catholic majesty’s baptism, blessed by his holiness himeelt 
Villain!” erted she, plunging on the pedler, “giv. 
or Pwill have you thrown into the inquisition 


what is to becon 


all rom 5 
up my rroney 


vou shall be bros dt ustinadoed, and ledeviled for a sou wl 


Jew anda thiet as you are 


In her rage she tried to 4 ul! the hood off his head, whi 


‘he resisted tn part, and made lis way to the door, bowing, an 


protesting hus unnocence all the tune 


“| beg of you not to lane 


tol ducnmes nid he, 


- taking away my livelihood \ 


faire 
away my character, which 
a proof that I did not commit this offence, Tam ready to giv, 
you credit to any amount. Will your ladyship please to ac 
cept of this velvet tiara? It becomes a farr complexton, whic! 
your ladyship ha 

The duenna took the tiara 
back to 


some thought jus 


with a look, and ra 
it to her mustre But the Donna Rosanna had 
wich her mind that had nothing to 
he asked the pedler whether he had 
dle answered, that he had chict! 


pracwu 


show 
mg Chir 
do with velvet tiaras, and 
any relations in Granada. 
lived in Navarre, but had travelled with his merehandise fro 
time to time along the coast, from Cadiz to Barcelona 
It is very well 


ed her face with her veil, and leaned upon the tabk 


ind then with a deep sigh cove 


duenna gave her some smelling salts, and tried to raise he 


> said shu 


head, but she continued sighing What is life but a dream 
escaped her lips 
‘He waits to be paid,” suid the duenua ‘and saints pre 


,° 


serve me iT havea rea 
“ My Lady Duenna,” said the pedler, 
1c as you and your mistres 


spare, me rely . 


“at is not my custur 


I 


to be hard with ladies so handsor 


mv tokhe: ny noe vou can 


et me have 
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mark of our bargain, and I will give you a month’s time.” 
‘That will do,” said she; ‘TI took you for a Jew, I confess, | 
but you have the proper respect for a lady’s word. She then| 
‘ook off her ring and gave it to him 

“ And your lady’s too,” said he. 

“She must not be disturbed now,” 
ver lady silently took off the ring, and 
uttering a word. 


RR ee = per 
cruel father, or the song of the caliph as he went down the 
Alpuxarras, or the life and death of Juan the flower of Gra- 
ada, or the death of the Abencerrage—or—” 
“T protest,” observed the duenna, “this girl has a marvel- 
lous memory. I don’t think I could ever repeat three verses 
said the duenna. But!| of the Asno de Plata ;” and she walked away a few paces, 
gave it to him, without | counting them on her fingers. 
* Sing,” said the Donna Rosanna, “something about the 
The pedler put his knee to the ground and kissed the ring, || Merstranza, if you have any ballad of that kind.” 
ind then, with many low bows, quitted the room. The duen-|) The girl took out a small theorbo, and, throwing back the 
na still stood with one hand holding her lady’s forehead, and|| thick hair from her forehead, and fixing her eyes on the wes- 
I tern sun as it shone through the trellis, sang, in a sweet, deep 
said the lady, after |! voice, the following stanzas : 
| Lady, if you love to bear 
Tales of lofty chivalry, 


Stealing beauty’s sigh or tear 
List not, lady sweet, to me 








with the salts close to her in the other 

“ Did he say nothing at going away 
i silence of some minutes. 

“No, my lady, but he took leave as gallantly as ever Don | 
Quixote did; and though he did not like to show his face, | 
probably because it is as brown as mahogany, I begin to doubt 
that he isa Jew. T wish I had my purse, however, with my 
hree duros, my- 

‘You shall have ten in place of them 
“but now help me to my chamber, for | 


But there is a gentle sight, 
Rosclike, always born with M 

Full of arms and glances bright 
*Tis Granada’s holyday! 


Twilight on the west was sleeping, 
Stars were sliding duwn the sk 

Morn upon the hills was peeping 
With a blue, half-opening eye 


said the donna, | 
rather mmpatiently ; 
im wondrous weary 

And so she was, for betore she had gone three steps she sat 
and, laying her cheek on 


When a silver trumpet sounded, 
And beside the castle wall, 

Many a ribbon'’d jennet bounded, 
Sparkled many a lance head ta 


lown on a couch at the window 


ome vine leaves that grew into the open casement, scenied to 
in the plain, baleomes proud, 
Hung with silk and flowery cha 
Like a statued temple, show'd 
Rank o'er rank the dames of Spain 


fall intoa heavy slumber 
It was the afternoon of the next day when the old Walloon 


aine to inquire whether it was his lady's wish to see any of 
Soon the tapestried kettle-drams 
Through the distant square were peal: 
Seon was seen the toss of plumes 
By the viceroy's palace wheeling 


the tricks of a scholar of the renowned Abuelo, who had stop 
ped at the gate on his way from Granada. 


If he comes from Granada, heaven be praised,’ said she 

Then, before the portal arch, 
Every horseman check'd the rein 

Pill the rocket for their march, 
Flaming up the sky was seen. 


for it is my own country, and I love every branch on its 
trees,”’ 
Soon after the sounds of a pipe and tabor were heard in the ‘ 
Like a wave of steel and gold, 
Swept the lovely pageant on 
Many a champion young and bolr 
Bear.ag lance and gonfaton. 


ervants’ hall 


“Those will be glad tidings in Valencia,’ sant the duenna; 


will not my lady consider the matter?” 
: | At their sight arose the roar 
From the people gazing round 
Proudly came the squadrons four 
Prancing up the tilting ground 


“T willconsider nothing,” replied the donna. “Tam strangte 


ty unhappy.” 
» he @ . ast vas ? 
Had not my lady better send for the priest to confes Fuest they gollep where the eevee: 
With its silken tissue hides 
Fair Valencia’s jewell’d queen— 
Helmless every horseman rides 


Can solitude confess) returned the lady in a deep tone; 
vd then, as if speaking to the clouds that lay like gold piled 


upon the sky, “what ean anguish confess ? can the weary life Round the barrier then they whee! 
‘Troop by troop, and peir by pair 
Bending low the lance of steel! 


To the bowing ladies there 


Duenna, there is a load upon 
and with 


ind the willing death confess 
my heart that is sinking me mto the grave ;” 
the word she sank upon her knee, her strength seemed sud 
denly melted, and with her forehead on her lifted hands, she 


Hark! the trumpet long and lous 
"Tis the signal for the charge! 
é Now with hoots the earth is plough’: 
prayed aloud to the virgin. Suddenly there came bursts of Now are clash'd the lance and tars: 
merriment to the door, and she had scarcely time to throw 
herself into the great chair, and cover her face with her veil, 
when the mountebank marched in with the Gitana, who car 
ried his conjuring boxes and other nnplements. The duenna 


kept guard on one side of the chair, and the Walloon on the 


Loght as reebucks bound the steeds, 
Sunny bright the armour gleams . 
(rallant charge to charge succeeds, 
Like the rush of mountain strea 


Noon has comte—the warriors rest, 
i dismounting from his bar! 
gz each bis feathery crest 
giity sword, and steely gar 






ther, for conjurers are at best but of doubtful honesty ; and 
ill his tricks would not have been worth the repeater at her 


hosom, or the pearls in her hair, ‘The conjuror was very 


© shown the lordly form 
Chesnut locks and eagle eves, 

(Cheeks with tilting crimson-wa 
Lips for lovers’ perjures' 


rhen 


‘lever, and made cups and balls, cards and glasses, dance 


As the servants Were in \s they wander round the plai 
Sparkle cross avd collar gemim 

Sparkle knightly star and chair 
On their tunes golden-seanm 


yvbout in a very surprising manner 
the passage, crowding round the open door, there was nothing 
to be seen ainong them but eves and hands turned up every 





moment, with now and then a sharp look for the cloven foot Till again the trumpets play, 
hut the conjuror wore huge horseman’s boots, which kept them And the mail again is worn 
mm S' : \nd the ring is borne away— 
vs much in the dark asever. At length, atter he had devoured Anw the Moorman’s turban t 
several yards of fire, and poured out ribbons to suit every face Closes then the tournament, 
And the noble squadrons fou 


m Spain, he called the Gitana, and bade her sing a ballad 
She was a tall, dark complexioned girl, with a handsome 
yuntenance, a crimson cheek, and an eye that, when she be 


Proudly to the banquet tent 
March by Turia’s flowery sho 


Lovely as the evening sky 





tan to sing, sparkled like polished jet lhe conjuror tuned ©. , Gra, . <a dn #2 
lis rebeck, and the Gitana sang two or three pretty seguidi Champions of the church and crow 


foo, chietly in praise of Valencia, at every one of which the I protest,” said the duenna, “it isa very pretty tune, and 


servants applauded loudly, but the duenna, as became her | T have heard a worse voice 


‘Tell the Gitana to come near me, and the servants to 


the Donna in an under tone 


tation, only bowed 

‘ Duenna,” said the Lady Rosanna feebly 
well, but Tam not so much charmed with her subject as you 
Did vou not tell me they knew something of 


that gitl sings! close the door tid 
The girl came near, with her eves east on the ground 
»” said the ladv; 


wem to be Where did you learn that song, Gitana 


Thave ag 


is it indeed vour own 


Granada ? reat wish to know the name et 
The duenna replied by a sign of affirmatior 
Well let mx But let the 


(y.tana sing alone. I have heard enough of the rebeck. 


} . . 
the cor i serTr—or 


The oul courtsied 
You lead a dan 


then, hear a Granadian song 


rerous lite, Gitana,”’ said she vith your 


and tried to re 


he girl cave an arch look at the conjuror, taste for music, and your appearance, you may spend many 
strain her laughing, as he, evidently chagrined, slowly put up sorrowful vears for some delightful days.” 
the rebeck in its case. But the lady ordered him a duro, and The Gitana coloured, but said nothing. 
he seemed nota little pleased with his mortification I like vour im ty,’ continued the lady, “ and, uf vou 
What will your illustrious ladvship choose said the Gt have no better prospect, will take you into my service. You 


spirits with your sweet voice and your 
¢ ungroteful’ 


“Will vou have the loves ot Maria de Fonseca and the j will be 


her 


ina 
noble cavalier Delpinos. or the fur Moresee's escayy 


tro 


fand th 


| The Gitana knelt and kissed her hand, with an ardour that 
|made the donna blush. 


|| “These are the wild manners of your mountain life,” said 


‘she, raising the Gitana; “but, duenna, you will teach her 


"| moderation.” 


| This she said with a faint smile, and the Gitana, flinging 


her scarlet mantle round her shoulders, hastily withdrew to 
‘consult her father the conjuror. 

“Do you know,” said the donna, throwing herself back into 
\the chair, and reclining her head over its arm, as if she were 
‘reading something on the carpet, “that girl pleases me ex 


" ’ 
/ tremely.” 


She then spoke no more for a minute or two, but continued 
humming the tune that she had just heard. The duenna 
stood by in silence, not knowing what turn all this might take, 
and perhaps not much pleased at her lady's new liking. 

“T sav, duenna, this same Gitana would make a useful 
‘assistant to you.” The duenna was silent. ‘“ Not, of course,’ 

continued she with some emphasis, “as a duenna.”’ 

“ Heaven forbid!” said the duenna, “she would make a 
strange protectress of your ladyship from the snares of Satan 
she will, if Jam not much mistaken, have enough to do t 
take care of herself.’ 

“Why, yes,” replied the lady, and sunk into a reverie 
Then after a sigh or two, “I should have asked her whether 
she had ever been in love.” 

The saints defend us,” 
my lady talking ?” 
I see no crime in it after all,” suddenly observed the lady 


cried out the duenna, “of what i 


Rosanna, raising her head, with both her hands on the arm ot 


the chair, and fixing her eyes on the duenna’s countenance 
‘it may be sorrow ; tt has often been ruin—but it may be vir 
tue, honour, and happiness.’ This she pronounced in « 
lofty, melancholy tone ; the duenna reckoning her fingers ove: 
rapidly, “Eighteen this month,” she murmured, “eighteen— 
not an hour more 
next news will be, 1 suppose, that the rock of Aranjuez t 
blown away She rang the bell. 

* What's the matter now, my dear duenna,” said the lady 
fondly catching her gown. 

“] must go to confession,’ was her answer. 

‘Then take something more to confess, and tell the priest 
that you think me in love.” 

Can that be possible ?”’ cried the duenna, startled, and tak 
ing out her rosary. 

“I don’t know but it may,’ 
ried her face in her hands. 

tefore the duenna had gone through above ten beads, a low 


What will the captain-general say ? the 


sighed the lady, and again bu 


tap Was heard at the door, and the Gitana came in, to say that 
her father could not spare her for the present, as he was en 
gaged to be in Castile by the fair of San Ignacio, but that in a 
month he should be passing back by Valencia, and then— 

* And then,” said the donna hastily, © 
peet you. 

The Gitana took out a little tablet, and wrote her name, anu 
She then put it to 


I may certain/y ex 


under it the words, “ F'ted a la muerte.” 
her lips, and, kneeling, would have given it to the lady Ri 
sanna; but the duenna snatching it from ber, and taking « 
to the window, held it up to the light from side to side, as 3 
she suspected something concealed, 

said her lady 
thi- 
I d ire Bay 


lain perfectly astonished at you, duenna 
suddenly rising, and taking the tablet from her hands; 
suspicion ts offensive to my feelings of propriety 
by this, vou have known something of clandestine corres 
pondence, and that the cavaliers of Segovia did not find yo 


] iltogether intractable.” 


The duenna looked as if a thunderbolt had fallen beside he: 
when she heard the voice of contempt and authority in whic! 
these words were expressed, and saw the beautiful figure o! 
her mistress, with her veil up, the white wreath on her head 
and her pale cheeks at once glowing with the colour of vei 
milion, 
she ; but the duenna sa 


said 


dueni 


Leave the room 1a," 

down at a distance, and burst into tears Well, well,” cor 
tinued the lady, ‘Tam tired of all this; vou are forgiven 
Phen turning, and taking the fhe from the Gitana, sh 
walked towards the casement, to recover her agitation, and ra 
her fingers over the strings. As she drew back her head fron 
the wind, which blew the nnglets in wild clusters over he 
beautiful face, she made a sizn to the Gitana, who had, how 
ever, been on the pomt of following her, but jor duenna 
‘actually seizing the corner of her mantle I hay stm 
practice. Take it, Gitana, and let me hear that song of th 
Vastrance again. The girl obediently went through the 


the duenna sitting with her back to them, and now 


hands to her car- it 


ballad ; 





utuing both her 
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_ j 
sung,” were the only words of the lady fora while, and look- 
ing at the cuenna’s posture, she smiled to the Gitana, throw- | -- 


ing up her fine eyes in pity of the old woman's idle resent- 
ment. “I think, Gitana,” she at length remarked, “that 
your song sounded sweeter than before, and yet your voice 
seemed to tremble a good deal, particularly towards the close, 
though, perhaps, that timidity makes a song more touching.” 
She laid her fingers lightly on the girl’s arm, who, indeed, 
trembled more than ever, drew the edge of her mantle deeper 


over the forehead, and with her eyes cast on the ground, half 


whispered, “I had forgot, there are two stanzas besides.” 

“1 could hear them if they were a hundred,” exclaimed the 
Jonna with delight, and drawing the girl towards ber chair, 
sat down, apparently that she might enjoy the song more 
deeply. The Gitana returned the theorbo, and after one or 
two attempts to clear her voice, thus sung, 


* One still linger’d, pale and last, 
By the lonely gallery's stair, 

As if there bis soul had past, 
Vanish'd with some stately fair 
Who the knight, to few was knowr 
Who his love, he ne'er would tell 
Bat her eyes were—like thine own— 
But his heart was—Oh, farewell ! 





rhe last verse could searcely be called singing, for the voice 
was little better than a murmur. But as the lady Rosanna 
heard it, deep sighs swelled her throat, and tear upon tear 
stole down her cheeks. At length she started up, and saying, 
‘This is magic, this is madness!” walked hastily two or three 
times from end toend of the room. As she passed by the ta- 
ble the last time, she flung her purse upon it for the Gitana ; 
but the girl stood, without stirring a step, and with her head 
tooping over the theerbo ‘You refuse it,” 
suddenly stopping before her, “you dare refuse it! 
knew you would, every thing thwarts me. 
miserable creature alive; day and night, mght and day, sor- 
There 
She at once turn- 
ed as pale as the handkerchief in her hand, and tottered 
The Gitana threw down the instru 
iment, and with the help of the duenna placed her in the cur- 
rent of air, 


said the lady, 
Yes, I 


lam the most 


row and disappointinent, no sleep, no quiet, no hope. 
must soon be an end of this. I must die. 
igainst the tapestry. 


This soon recovered her, and she said in a rather 
tretful tone. “So, Gitana, you refuse my present.” 

“T would rather,” replied the girl, “ have one of my lady's 
raven locks, than a chain of diamonds.” 
The lady sand 
nothing; but drawing a single, white tinger across her fore 


The duenna lifted up her hands and eyes. 


head, spread out the ringlets for her choice 

“1 vow,” said the duenna, as she took out her scissors and 
rubbed them on her sleeve to brighten them, “she is as cal 
int as any cavalier of them all. 

The Gitana was long in choosing, and tried every one of 
he ringlets in turn—fixing her deep black eyes on the lady 
‘Two or three times the duenna insisted on it, 
hat she should cut off the lock and have done. But her lady 

ommanded that she should not be hurried, and stood patient 
iy. It was at length taken off, and the Gitana rolled it uj 

irefully in silver paper, and put it in her bosom. 


Now, tarewell, Gitana,”’ 


> = 
Rosanna’s. 


suid the donna, * and remember 


I am bound to you for ever,” said the Gitana, retiring a 
ly lady; then witha 


eW steps, and gazing all over the love 
ofty tone and solemn gesture, as if she Was raising some spell 
xclaimed, “ Neither the wild winter nor the summer's storm 


wither the mountain ridge nor the trackless sea, neither 
hance nor time, shall divide me from you, lady of beauty ; 

ind then pressing one hand on her bosom, and with the other 
pointing to the sun, “ By the glory of that hight, I will return 


—true as honour, faithful as triendship, and fond as love. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
Hennani.—The drama of Hernam 
the attention of 
luis majesty’s speech; the diversity of opinions on its merits 
ind de fects n 
cases than diminishes its attraction; the theatre is crowd 
! to sutiocation each night it is performed 
W acter Cotytos —This work, from the penof Mr. Horace 
smith, has been published in London. It isa tale of the court 
4 James Il Among the characters who have a prominent 
place, besides the king himself and his two daughters, after- 
wards Queens Mary and Ann, are Lord and Lads Sunderland 
the duchess of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley and his daughter, 
the countess of Dorchester, Count Grammont, the prince of 
Orange, Dryden, Shadwell, Algernon Sydney, &c. &e 
Grace Seymovr.—An original novel with this title bas 
ust been published in this citv by Elam Bliss 


THe DRAMA 01 new 


said to divide the Parisian circles with 


is extreme, a circumstance which rather 


THE DRAMA. 


! - 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Trace new pieces have lately been produced at this theatre, 
to wit, * Down East,” “Rip Van Winkle,” and the “ Bohe 
mian Mother.” The first isa farce consisting of some ten or 
a dozen scenes thrown loosely together, without end or aim, 
except for the purpose of exhibiting Mr. Hackett in the cha 
racter of a native of the eastern states. In this the author has 
succeeded ; and Major Joe Bunker is rather an amusing addi 
tion to Mr. H.'s increasing collection of Yankee portraits 
Those who have read Irving’s inimitable story of Rip Van 
Winkle, (and who has not ?) will scarcely be so much disap 
pointed as they might reasonably expect to be in witnessing its 
True, there is none 
of Irving's delicate descriptive humour, which it would be im 
possible to dramatize, and which, were it possible, would not 


production on the boards of a theatre 


be sufficiently broad and coarse for the stage ; but the author 
keeping the general tenor of the story in view, has introduced 
rougher materials of his own, which he has worked with 
tolerable skill. Hackett was the hero Rip, and we think play 

ed it better than some other characters in which be has been 
more applauded. It was not merely a series of imitations 01 
national or local peculiarities, but in the scene where Rip re 

turns to the village after his long sleep, and his friends refuse 
were touches of natural feeling that 
The “Bohemian Mother,” a 
melo-drama, which, to adopt the phraseology of the play-bills 


to recognise him, there 
are common to all mankind 
“has been honoured on each successive representation with «is 
tinguished marks of approbation,” appears to us, both as regards 
plot, incident, and language, to be the most disagreeable 





ind 
miserable piece of trash that it has been our misfortune to see 
for many a day ; and we should not have mentioned it had it not 
been to ex press our sorrow at the excellent manner in whi 

Mrs. Sharpe played the part of Mathilde 
ed much earnestness and ability throughout, and it was really 


This lady display 


It was 
almost as bad as if Leslie were set to paint sign-posts, or Mrs 
\ustin If Pove 

had taken Barry's part, and Mrs, Durie Mrs. Sharpe's, then 


a gnevous sight to see talent put to such base uses 


to sing “down, down, hey derry down 


the thing would have been properly cast, and contempt would 


unmingled with regret. The of the 


have been ome 


plot is 


agreeable incidents in the Newgate Calendar dramatized, and 
the scene of action transferred to Bohemia It ts a case of 
infanticide Mrs. Sharpe, “a mother but no wife,” is sup 


posed to have murdered her child, an infant of about three 
months, and is apprehended and about to be condemned for 
the same, when it is satisfactorily proved that she is innocent 
by the production, at the critical nick of time, of the infant 





in propria persone, a fine large child of its age, being als 

the size that others gene rally are at three vea \irs Sharja 
shrieked, Mr. Barry clasped his hands expressive of thank 
fulness, Mr. Chapman looked as if he did not exactly see the 
incaming of what was going forward, Mr. Richings gesticulat 
ed with considerable unction, and the curtain tell aruid much 


applause If the pees he played gain, We suggest that the 


infant be arrayed in appropriate costunw, that ts, long draper 
its te Yrace.isa ! 


instead of a short frock, which, at 


both of ancient custom and deeoruin 








A few words touching Mrs. Sharpe may not be ani tha 
lady has never had justice done her by the New. York press 
She is, to be sure, occasionally called a © talented wan 
ora “useful and ceserving actress ut every body Knows 
that in the bountiful and indiscriminate way in whieh pra 
is lavished on performers generally, t terms ain unt to 
nothing at all. The truth is, Mrs. Sharpe ws toe useful, and 
her talents are scattered over too wide urlace tor her «own 
reputation The public are the gainers by it, she the loser 


A certain musician in London was accumulating money by hes 


astonishing performances on the jew’s harp; his friends one 


on the German flute 


day surprised him playing exquisitely 


and violoncello, when he begged them as a particular favour 


never to mention it, because, as he shrewdly observed th 
was known to play well on three instruments, it would not 
be allowed that he excelled on any This is precisely Mrs 


Sharpe's case, and a very hard case it is. She ts always 
spectable In opera, performs many parts un tragedy better than 
any actress in the country, and im comedy, we think, display 
more ability than in both these departments put together; 
and yet it is probable she would have obtained as much credit 
had she confined herself to any one of these three branches 
Her general cleverness has unjustly robbed her of her claim 
to particular excellence. She lately obtained much credit by 
her personation of Lady Constance, and we were glad to per 
v, 


ceive it, though Lady Constance does net appear to us by ar 


‘may 


H means one of her most felicitous performances. Her taunt 
to Austiia were given with much effect, but ber grief wa 
loud, not deep, and there were many sins both im emphasi 
jand action Which a closer study of the character may amend 
however, it would gain by a comparison with any of her pr 
We feel 


| Mrs. Sharpe as Lady Macbeth; not that we expect she woul 


|decessors in the same part sone CUFIOSITY LO se« 


| play at as it ought to be played, for no woman living can do tha 
hut think it would be better than that of Mrs. Sloman or « 
any one who has attempted it on these boards for some tim 
In comedy Mrs, Sharpe ts always pleasing 

of the theatre certainly deserve great ered" 


in which they 


The manager 


for the manner occasionally cater for the taste 


of arefined portion of play 
Hart on 


rowers A juggler of the nanw 


Saturday evening, among other mountehbank trick 
swallowed, or pretended to swallow, a large quantity of fir 
and Was © honoured with decided marks of approbation 


This was certainly a deeply interesting and very intellectu 
exhibition for the boards of the first theatre in the Unio 


though we think the effect rather nomeral, inasmuch as th 





familiarity with fire tends tohanten the hearts of the peopl 
and do away with their salutary fear of that clement. Now 
}if an engagement could! tiade with Mr. Pets the cok 
brated antipadean, and any first-rate professor in the art 
swallowing jack-knives and lon Ia, these, together wat 
Mr. Hart, and the additional ! Ip to be derived from Blakeley 
comic songs, and Collet's come dances, would go well nig 
elevate the drama to that rank which it ought to hold int 
estimation of the publ ‘ 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

A LuMIN ROT ' Vhe tollowing ts the method 1} 
paring a lumunous bettle, whieh will give sofficient lieht d 
ine the night to adeut ef t hour ne tok the cal of 
wate! 1 plial of clear white ola tu long form, mist 
chosen, a one fine olive il heated ullituon in ar 
essel; a t lhevsy of the cota pea mist be | 
inte t tal, and the boul ! ully | urea over if, t 
the phial is one-thir! filled Phe plial nwust be then carefull 
corked Iwhenate ‘ iat the unstopped, to a 
mit the external ar ry closed acta Che empt pace 
the plat wail the i apps lure i will eine as m 
hight as an ordinarvlamp. tome the halt ci ippeats, o 
remnving tiv st ype il ‘I il mtv rm tpypeag In co 
weather the bottle must be r m the bonds before tt 
stopper i vex! A pl reid wa vi 
ust « tho ‘i u 

‘ir, M of Tompkins « 

has teal a la pilort! ! nt { lard mnstead of i 
hi? { 1 the commen ' ily bw ats i 1 Copper wit 
nipormung the tabe whi tains the wick, and connects 
wiht daze of 1 nn} ’ ‘ md with the lard 
the other, Keepar lov a fhe tate It is said to om 
a brilivar ht i ' or ‘ mcrmmulate no cine 
j ntl i tat half tl exvpona « 
' il 

| ' \ j tinal ‘ i Vas ur 

overed t the ¢ i rhun on Che sake 
a river near Pt th vere crusted inte that lamino 
body by o hard frost. ond afterwan!+ made fusible in that eit 
The art of mohineg * browelt mito England by ot 
Benault erenn t sret Christ six dun 
dred and \iy-iWe 

I) VrRy ' i j j " by a 
lent ch red at 7 hay imeld the fish eo 
chyle or porpurab, it was el erved that he had dyed his ly 
with that beqautitul colour me \perinent wa then madd 
and its edit Purpic | vw the r | colour, and fo 
wes Was V ity rson the highest quality 

Hiane Under this narne vitar has been 1 
vented at Paris Mo Selom lustead of one neck at 
six str hike the co n it it has three neck hi 
twenty fring Rv this augmentation the power of thy 
instrument ts of course greatly increased 

tse vention—Under this head, t New-Orlea 
Bee ment that a machi has been unvented by a Mr. R 


w, and in cas 


noir, in that city, which isto be applied to a gy 
of the horse running away can be used to stop the wheels ot 
the vehicle, and release the animal from the harness, in an im 
The shafts of the giz do not full 


same position as when upheld by the harnes 


but remain on the 
ind that the 
tion that a chil! 


stan 


machine is said to be « nple eonstn 
in i’ 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER,.-—NUMBER XV. 


ALBUMS, 


Ove! who inan album are required to write, 

Be wise, before you undertake the oan 
Remember that whatever you idite, 

Remameth, to your credit or your elm: 
That you had better leave the paper white, 

Than rack your hapless brains with idle ane, 
But, above all things, if the book you take 
Don't wait a year before you bring it back — Franc 


s Herbert. 
They 


wavlay vou, or rather are laid in your way, in every house in 


{ieems are the greatest nuisance of modern umes 


the city, in which a voung lady, turned thirteen, happens to 
reside. ‘They are as numerous and tormenting as flies at 
rnidsummer, and, like flies at midsummer, the irritatiag evil 
cannot be grappled with, and “by opposing end it; for in 
both cases it is apparently so trivial, that all serous oppost 
tion and resistance become mighty ridiculous. Yet human 
happiness is, for the most part, made up of trifles; and it ts 
to be feared the deduction to be made from the sum total, 
luring the ensuing summer months, on the score of flies and 
bums, will far exceed that created by anxiety for the tempo 


ral welfare of our friends, cr our own spiritual conceras. 





Petty evils and insect troubles frequently vex a person more | 


The insignificance of an annoy 
ince gives ita ludicrous character that is very provoking, and 
frets a man to think thet he can be so easily fretted. Many 
trung that the tickling of a straw will 


than substantial grievances 


) man's nerves are sos 
1 hin 


is senses, and he senile 


thawst crazy, While a heavy contusion brings him toe 
sat the pain tf occasions. Suppose, 
Jor example, a corpulent, choleric old merchant, preparing to 
take his atter-dinner nap in an easy-chair, on a sultry day 
1 August—suppose sleep gently descending on his eye-lids, 
ad gradually and deliciously overclouding his faculties—sup 
pose, at this critical moment, a rascally bhuc-bottle tly effects 
its entrance into the reom, and commences amusing itself by 
tickling the old gentleman, 
and anon feel 


u his ears it promenading across his fore 


ead, leaving an intolerable itelhing wherever it treads ; halt 
sleep and half awake, he impatiently jerks his head, and tor 
moment puts the cacimy to fight; but it ts only for a mo 
I 
gain feels his friend taking a walk down his cheek and 


vent, for scareely has he couposed himself to sl when he 
vcross his chin; he imstinctively attermpts to crush his tor- 
ventor, and slaps his own face, while all the time his nerves 
ire acquiring a preternatural irritability ; at last, a final attack 
vpon the sensitive organ of smell puts sleep and patience to 
light, and he starts from his chair ina highly sublimated de- 
sree of rage, chasing the distarber of lis peace around the 
Suppose at this imstant the door 
iv open, and the servant to present a letter, informing him of 


room ina perfect: phrenzy 
the loss of a richly-laden vessel. He beeones on the instant 


calm and collected. This is a mistortune worth struggling 


igainst; he braces himself up for the encounter, and deter. | 


mines to “bear it like a man Thousands meet death with 


perfect calnness, but we Lave high authority that 


——" these was nover vet pl 
That could endure the tooth ache pationt|s 
However, they have writ the style of gods 
And made a pish at chance and suferance 


vilosepher 


It is the smallness of the evil, which seems to be so easily 
cot rid of or avoided, but which eannot be wot rid of or avoid 
ed, that destroys our equanimity; and itis upon this ground 
that albums are afflictions of the first magnitude 
on who first invented them has much to answer for 


The per 
They 
und steam-boats are the greatest curses and blessings of the 
present age; tho one has been productive of as much trouble 
vad inquietude as the other has of comtort and convenience. 
A certain gentleman, who takes ten glasses of brandy per 
diem, justifies himse!f by saying, that it is not the use but 


the abuse of stimulants that is hurtiul; and every young lady | 


who keeps an album, at the same tine complains they © are 


~o common.’ She seems to think that all her sex, excepting 
herself, are taking libertios they are not entitled to. A re 
spectable widow m this erty has eleven daughters, each ot 
whom maintains an albu; aud any unfortunate visiter who 
» may think himself lucky u 
he escapes with the loss of five effusions 


is caught fairly within her doors 
The senior por 
tion of these misguided young ladies are fast verging ioward: 


1 state of hopeless single blessedness, merely on account of 


the cultivation of this pernicious habit on so large a scale 
they have frightened away their oldest friends, aud no male 
creature ever ventures within their reach; and, indeed, what 


person in his senses would visit a house where a yard of 


> 


poetry is required to be paid down as tribute? Though not 
exactly carried on to the same extent, there are few houses in 


He hears its ceaseless buzzing | 


|’ New-York into which a person pot gifted (or cursed) with a | and made into unimpeachabie blank verse without any sort of 

| knack of rhyming can safely venture. It is in vain that a! trouble. ‘The manner in which Shakspeare and Milton have 
man of an anti-poetical temperament pleads he “is no poet.” occasionally departed from this fundamental principle is un 
“ Never mind,” cry the fair inexorables, “ any thing will do;” | pardonable. 1 had proposed to have given twelve or fifteen 
though, at the same time, they expect their victim to do his| pages more of extracts, but defer doing so in cons-quence of 


very best. The fearful album is placed before him, he seizes | the heat of the weather. . 
| a pen, It ill, or a portion of the above remarks, should be offensiv« 
| © Cold drops of sweat burst from his trembling brow,” to the feelings of any lady who keeps an album, | hope she 
and in a fit of desperation he “writes himself an ass” for the | will do me the justice to believe that 1 certa'nly meant hers to 
amusement of all future visitants. Now it is unfair, ungener- be an exception to these genera! observations. Cc 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


| ous, that a man should be violently forced into a state of author- 
| ship against his better judgment—heaven knows there are 
| enough and to spare who voluntarily expose themsclves, and 


‘To such ought to be left the filling 


| feel no shame in so doing. PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


FRANCIS 


| up of these records of folly. JEFPEREY, 
Late editor of the Edinburzh Review 


Tue extensive and powerful influence which the Edinburgh 


There is much ina name, and “ Album” has now become a {| 
| hateful sound; vet the idea is not in itself bad of a young 
} and intelligent beauty preserving the scattered effusions of |) Review so long held in the republic of letters, induces us to 
| genius or memorials of friendship in this form. It is pleasant | offer the following briet notice of Mr. Jefferey, who, until 
y preserved, and shown only as an 
especial favour to those who may be thought worthy of look-| 
| ing over its treasured pages ; but to have innumerable volumes! 
J of manuscript scrawls, with which genius and friendship 


| to see such a book carefull 


| lately, has been the principal editor of that popular depositors 


of able and learned criticisin. 
Francis Jeflerey is the eldest son of the late George Jeflerey 
one of the deputy clerks of sessions in Scotland. He was 
born in Edinburgh in 1773. He received the rudiments of 
tus education at the high school there, entered the university 
of Glasgow in 1787, was admitted to Queens College, Oxford, 


| have no connexion, continually thrust upon you—to be obliged 
|to listen patiently, smilingly, politely, and profess yourselt 
| pleased with the recitation of two or three dozen desperat 

| at 


tempts at poesy—to have the beauties of the several compo-| in 1791, and in 1795 came to the Scottish bar, where he still 
continues in possession of an extensive practice. Mr. Jefferey 


at a very early period, gave promise of those fine talents which 


sitions pointed out to you, and to be asked your candid opinion | 
of each, when you dare not for your soul speak an iota of) 


| 
| truth—and in the end to be required to add your mite to the | 


have since made him a leader in the literary world ; and it i 
| understood that his father, who observed his powers, devoted 
greeable indeed, besides the disgrace of the thing; for nine-| himself zealously to his education, with a firm conviction ot 
tenths of the albums are nothing better than disereditable |) the future « minence that awaited his son, but of which he did 
| receptacles for disreputable picees of prose and poetry that) not live to witness the full accomplishment. 


From this carly and assiduous cultivation of his facultie 


collection, ‘suppose itis only two or three verses,” is very disa 


| cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, ever hope to attain 
| the dignity of print, or be incorporated ina book form in any |) Mr. Jefferey acquired that complete power over his imagina 
tion and judgment, which subsequently qualified him for th: 
celebrity he attained as the first literary censor of his age 
While in Edinburgh he engaged actively in the debating 
societies, which are favourite institutions there, and are un 


| other shape 

The alarming increese of these plagues has probably arisen 
| trom that love of flattery which has been inherent in every 
| man, woman, and child since the fall; particularly, it is said, 


| in women, though on that head there may be reasonable doubts | doubtedly @reat contributors to the purposes of education, by 
| entertained, But certamly in the majority of cases where a! eliciting talent and fostering genius, which might otherwise 


| young lady requests you to write in her album, it is only a) languish in obscurity if unaided by these powerful auxiliaries 
We need but quote the names of Burk: 


Fox, Sheridan, and other eminent chara 


| more delicate way of asking to be flattered. If she is pretty, 
} she hikes to have tt puton re cord; and if she is not, she well 
Ay 
person who is in the album-way, will have abundant oppor 


for its deve lopenit nt. 
Garrow, Erskine, 
||knows that poets never intentionally speak the truth ters who received the clements of their forensic eloquence: 
| through these initiatory means 

The speculative society to which Mr. Jeflerey was attached! 


tunities of seeing the justice of this remark. 1 have in their 


pages met with the most glowing and outrageous compli-| at this time, contained among its active members many per 
ments, and have invariably ascertained that they were indited | sons who have since attracted general notice; among whom 
| by people as cold-blooded as tortoises; so true it is that the may be mentioned Mr. Brougham, who subsequently beeam« 
an able coadjutor to Mr. Jefferey in the first establishment of 
the Edinburgh Review 


Notwithstanding the greatness of Mr. Jefferey’s talent 


| affectation of passion is ten times as violent and high-sound 
| ing as passion itself. One ts at present lying before me, a few 


Hextracts from which 


characterised by sense and feeling, may 


a! 2 
amuse the reader his progress at the bar was long extremely doubtful; aruid=! 


) DOROTHY SOPHIA —- all hits reputation it was but slowly and progressively that he 
Sweet mud! upon thy softly pouting lip rose into the high practice he at present enjoys In the 
The l erunce oO tet sousatD Wers Gre “trou 
Phe fragrance of nine thousand flowers a } criminal court he is now considered unrivalled as an advocat 
The bee trom thence nectureal dews may 





And otto of roses is by faroutdone ! It may easily be imagined that the quickness of his mind, th: 
clearness of his conceptions, the strength and beauty ef hi 


mus! 






C ouched in thine eve 
Singeing then wings emong those burning t 

Phat dart electoe fires inte each passer by } 
Poor things! 


cannot fly away ttsecme render him almost irresistible before a jury. 


ove thousand cupids he 


language, joined to a thorough familiarity with the law 


they 


Would thou wert mu ih! g 


In the year L802 Mr. Jefferey became associated with severa 
Tomultuous tumelts burst my bursting bre 


at that daring thought 
: eminent literary characters in the establishment of the Edis 


Ne matter—1 will soon be where Lt ought, 
The grave will ope, and then Vil be at rest } burgh Review, of which he was one of the original proje: 


Atartson Averstes Witkiyso. Petce. | tors, and after one year, when it was under the contuct o! 


| The following is of a more grave and unhappy character, the reverend Sidney Smith, has been its sole editor, until hi 


and the construction of the blank verse is ali secession from the editorial chair last year. 


of 


jan ignificant parts of speech with which the lines terminate, 


rost equal to that 


It displays a fine vein of morbid feeling, and the At the period when this work was commenced, the want oi 


such a journal had long been felt in the reading world; few 
have an nnostontatious and natural effeet if any, of the numerous periodicals devoted to criticism wer 


ibove mediocrity, and all, more or less, prostituted their page 








Well, be vt ‘tis Ro Consequence, aud 
Latiast awake from a blissful but j to venal praises of certain favoured authors and the cupidity 
| Most decerttul dream of happiness, which . 
j Now us flown for eve Tnever will by of partie ular publishe rs 
Word or look upbraid you, though my pe The high and impartial tone which the Edinburgh Review 
Potaliy destroyed, and my heart crushed t ¥ 
Shivers. "Vis th of virtue to be assumed from its commencement, immediately cominar 
But half apprecisted, and so J ed attention, and it will be only echoing the opinion of th 
Scorn to say a siagle werd about my ; 


great mass of its readers to assert, that no publication ever 
obtained so complete an influence over public sentiment a 
Ali will be well! D've done, but till my 
Last and lates’ prayer shall be for no | the celebrated review under consideration, and for which i 
Matter —fare thne well! Apnanas ©. Thees.) has been principally indebted to the pen of Mr. Jeflerey 
It would be a curious speculation to inquire what was the 
exact share taken in this work by the highly-talented indi 
An authentic list has beer 


Most untoward fate Tsoon will be a 
' 


Piece of dull and manimate clay and 


| It wil be seen how strictly the amiable author of the foregoing 
j has adhered to the only sure and certain rule of making blank 
verse, that is, being particular in having ten syllables per line. |, vidual of whom we are writing. 


Nothing is easier, and by attending to this simple rule an} seen of the articles from the pen of Mr. Jeflerey, which are repr: 
. ; 
+ auctioncer’s advertisement may be taken out of the new spapers | sented as exciting great surprise, from the versatile talents ex 
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hibited by their distinguished author, who has proved him- 
self conversant with the most opposite studies. Much also 
is said of the endless operations of this great critic on the 
works of his coadjutors, whereby he sustained an almost 
equal cast of excellence in every article which appeared in 
the Review. 

In politics Mr. Jefferey is decidedly a supporter of the op- 
position, or to use the general soubriquet in England, he is 
a “whig.’ The march of liberal principles in the British 
abinet has, however, subdued much of this hostile feeling 
towards the government, 
tional measures he has long advocated, appear now to be 
popular with the present t sinist ry 

In theology he has been attacked by his enemies as verging 
on to scepticism, while his admirers consider that he has ever 
powerfully supported the great truths of christianity, unbias 
ed by sectarian dogmas, and untrammelled by established 
forms. Several articles in the Review, understood to be writ- 
ten by him, are indicative of a sound and pious mind 

Ju elegant literature he has been exposed to much repre- 
hension, having laid down canons of criticism which confine 


works of the imagination and the heart to certain regulations || 
which, if adhered to, would petrity the warmth and paralyze | 


the energies of poets and poesy. That hie has not been infalli 
ble in some of these rules, we need only refer to his criticisnas on 
the early peels of By ron, Which he declared were uiterly des 
titute of any indications of genius. It is but justice to add, 
that he evinced a manly candour on the publication of the first 


vante of Childe Harolde, alike honourable to himself and the 
| 
noble author, and which, by the interesting correspondence | 


lately published in Moore’s Life of Byron, received its just 
praise from his lordship. 

Of the private character of Mr. Jetlerey it is gratifying to 
ne able to say, that m domestic life he is greatly beloved and 
respected. He is deseribed as being a kind, good-hearted 
man, cheerful and anuable in his temper, and entirely free 
in his opinions from any portion of that violence which might 
be expected from the keen satirist who wields the thunders 
of the Edinburgh Review. He has been married twice ; his 
present wife is the daughter of Charles Wilkes, Esq. of this 
city, and grand-niece of the celebrated John Wilkes, so well 


nown during the early part of the reign of George thy 


third 

Mr. Jeilerey closed his editorial labours with the ninety 
eighth number of the Edinburgh Review, and has been suc 
eeded im that capacity by Mr. Napier, a gentleman who has 
teen long distinguished in the literary world as a successful 


ind elegant writer. He. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER, 


JeremiAn Pave was a short, round personage, with a 
‘juick, I had almost said a spiteful, lithe grey eyve—a bald head 
a front, and a short, stitfeue behind. He was a wonderful man 
'o look at, and his history was no less so than his person. At 
ne period of it he was the village schoolmaster—a rare peda- 
sogue and learned being—it is said not only familiar with 
Uilworth’s Spelling-Book and the Psalter, but also with such 
iifficult mathematical problems as are comprehended in the 
elementary principles of Pike's Arithmetic. It may be readi 
ly supposed that such a ripe and rare scholar would not be 
His talents were not of 
“to blush unseen,” and accordingly, in his fortieth 


suffered to remain long in obscurity. 
mn order 


ear, he was honoured with the office, and enriched with the! 
emoluments appertaining to no less a dignitary than a justice | 


f the peace 
But we 


ure gethiug ahead of 


our 


story, and, with the rea 
ler’s permission, we will go back a few years, and introduce 
him to the wife of Master Paul. She, too, was an uncom 
mon character—a great, good-natured, handsome romp, Who 
used to attend school on purpose, to use her own phrase, 

to plague Master Jerry And verily she was a plague! 


She used to bounce in and out whenever she pleased —she 


pinched the boys, inked the faces of the girls, and finally to} 


such a pitch did her audacity arrive, that she even pre 
sumed to lay hands on the nicely powdered cue of the dominie 
himself ! 

Jeremiah was leaning over his desk in a musing attitude 
engaged ina profound mathematical calculation respecting the 
probable value of the tenant ot his landlord's pig-stye, when this 
vutrage took place. He had already placed the subject in half a 

‘oven different attitudes before his mind's eve, and was inst 


and the enlightened and constitu-| 


lon the point of committing his lucubrations to the fragment 
jof a slate upon which his elbow was resting, when a vigor 
jous jerk at the hairy appendage of his pericranium started 
shim bolt upright in an instant, and drew from him a ery not 
junlike that of the very animal which was the subject of his 
scientific cogitations. 

Jeremiah did not swear—he was an exemplary and chureh- 
going pedagogue—but his countenance actually blackened 
with rage and anguish as he gazed hurriedly and sternly 
around him; and the ul suppressed laughter of his disetples, 
j added not a littl to his chagrin. © Who ?—who ?—who? 





| who ?—I] say!’ He could articulate no more. He was choked 
| with passion 

| “That are great ugly girl there, who pinches me so 
| a little ragged urchin, with a streaked face. 
|| Jeremiah confronted the fair delinquent; but it was plain 


te 
| from his manner, that he had much rather have undertaken 


” said 


| the correction of his whole school beside, than that of the in 
| corrigible offender im question. His interrogating glance was 
{| met by a look, in which it would have been difficult to say 
| whe ther good nature or impudence predominated 
| “Did you meddle with my cue? dominic ; 
his voice trembled ; his situation was peculiarly awkward 
ond a 


said the but 

*1—I—what do you suppose I want of your cue 
queer smile plaved along her pretty mouth—for a pretty one 
she had; and what is more, the dominic himself thought so 

Jeremiah saw that he was about to lose lis authority —he 
hemmed twice—shook his head at such of the rogues as were 
! laughing immoderately at their master’s perplexity, and reach 
ing his hand to his ferule, said, 
| “Give me your hand, mis: His heart ruisgave him as 
| he spoke 
|) ‘The fair white hand was instantly proffered, aud as gently 
| too as that of a modern belle at a cotillion party, Jeremiah 
ltook it—it was a pretty hand, a very pretty hand—and then 
| her face—there was something in its expression which seldom 
failed to disarm the pedadogue’s anger. He looked first at 
j her hand, then at her face, so expressive of a roguish conti 
| dence; and then at his ferule—a rude heavy instrument of 
| torture, altogether unfit to hold companionship with the soft 
| fair hand held in durance before him. 

Never, in all the annals of his birchen authority, had Jere 
miah Paul experienced such perplexity. Tle lifted his right 
| hand two or three several times, and as often withdrew i! 
You will not strike me,” 

There was an artless confidence in these 


said the girl 
words, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, that went to the very heart 
of the pedagogue, Like Mark Antony before the beautiful 
| Cleopatra, or the fierce leader of the Volscii before his own 
| Virgima—the dominic re lented. 
| “If Ppardon you for this offence, will you conduct voursel 
|| more pradently in future?” 
*T hope I shall,’ said the hopeful young lady, and t 
ter evinced his affectionate solicitude for the welfare of lis 


he mas 


| pupil by pressing the hand he had tnprisoned; and the fair 

owner expressed her gratitude for such condescension by re 
turning the pressure 

They were married just six months afterwar 


Ix, So noua 


h 
for lenity in school discipline Essex Rexister 
| 


MISTRESS FLIZABETH HILT. 


In a sinall but pretty town of Suolia resided a rich and 


handsome voung widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Hill All her a 
| quaintances were at a loss what to make of her, for she was 
j/not for any length of time the same, but contmually changing 


At first a certain counsellor gave the tone to the fashionable 
society of the place, and as he was fond of gallant literature, 
He died, and 


a doctor of medicine assumed the sway of fashion; he was fond 


Mrs. Hill read novels from morning till night 


of gaieties and gave splendid dinner | arties and balls. | Mrs 


| Hill laid aside her books and became passionately fond of dress 
Not long after this, the prince, from some mo 
Thi 
bishop, who had a large income, was also a pious and very 
eloquent man. From that time Mrs. Hill laid asick 
ornaments, and was only seen in slate colour or black, and at 


and dancing. 
tive or other, removed the bishop's see to this place 


all gay 


her house she had weekly religious meetings 
of the public as to what coul 


changes were much divid 


The opinion. 


d be the cause of such continual 


\ professor of the « 


} vik ue a 
| belles lettres scholar, and one of the principal contriluters to 
a fashionable magazine, asserted thet Mrs. Hill had noch 
|,ter whatever; and, thourh beautiful, she was neither a 
The bishop 


on the contrary, whose thoughts were litthe engaged cither 





re 
sul 
ject for the poet, for a novel, or for the stage 


with novels or with the stage, was quite of a diferent opinion 


j** Mrs. Hill,” said he, “at first indulged her sinful propensity in 


|secret by reading novels, until, by gradual advances, she exposed 
herself at public balls and dances 
ed, she has repented and received grace, and a complete refor 
mation has taken place.” The doctor again differed entirely 
from the bishop. * Her mind,” said he, “ has nothing todo with 
this change. The sedentary life which she has led whil 
jreading much, and afterwards continual dissipation at night 
A few bleedings and the 


Her eves have been open 


| parties have thickened her blood 
free use of Selters waters oil! restore herto former health and 


All 


opinion, though all three were wrong, and asthe great mass of 


vigour.” three were prejudiced in tavour of their own 


poople seldom think or reflect much for theaselves, they gene 


rally adopted the opinion of one of the three, as it’ happened 
to coincide with their own interest The boolseller, who otf 
late had turmshed Mrs. Hill's library with many valuabk 


! works, coincided in opimon with the bishop, and 


The silk and 


theologi u 
sincerely congratulated her on her reformation 
lace 


with the doctor; 


who had lost one of then best customers, side 


others who had not a tore ther lost ber, ex 


hue rears, 


pressed their regret that so good a woman as Mrs. Hill should 
be so fickle, ! Th 


and not know herself what she wanted 


| prince, who always rewarded merit, removed the bishop to the 


metropolis in order to have lum alse as his own ¢ haplain 


und, to indemnify in some degree the town for the lass of the 


lnshop’s see, quartered tt 1 battahon of bis guards, com 


manded by a major of rank and fortune, and of a very comely 


person, In less than a month the nutjor was a regular guest at 
Mrs. Hill's dinner parties, and Mrs. Hill at those of the major 
Phe major’s wife was a lily of handsome figure, and a grea 


beauty When dressed ina rmding-halit and mounted on a 
spirited Araltan, she galloped through the town, and every eye 
Mrs. Hill 


badly 


was fixed upon her with admiration CONSCIOUS « 
either i figure o 


1 by 


halut with gol 


being in ne way inferior to the mejor 


personal graces, soon procured a nag bewutiful as cou 


found mm the country, and, dressed in a rioling 


epauletts on her shoulders, was daily seen to accompany th 
majors Wile in her rides Phe womans devoid of all cha 
acter!” said the professor Phe woman has lost the grace ! 


suid the dean, as she passed his door she has followed nu 


prescripu ms!" said the ductor, A pl in tawn, but pos wased ol 
much good sense, shook his head when he heard such variou 
Hill knew perteetly well what s! 


opinions, and thought Mr 
© Who used te be th 
And when he died?! 


‘Wanted first nan in our society tpher 


he Phe counsellor 


Phe bishop 


And when he was removed to the metropoli The major 


Now, good people, what appears to vou as inconsistency, 4 


noth but vanity New-York Amer 
THE PICTURE, 
BY © PORGE I PRENTICE, § 4 
In IN01 T passed several months in Rome 1 was they 


fourteen years of age—a period of life when all that goes t 
make up the romance of existence is beautitul and shadowless 
Every ot 


ense of living joy 


ectun that glorious cline went to my heart with a 


Totten gazed, even with a wild excess of 


pessionate delyrht, upon the cradems of mist that rested or 
the brow of the Tiber, the sky thet foated overhead like ¢ 
web of blue ossamer bnoyed by its own byhtness, and the 
stars that hung beneath it hike birds of paradise resting in the 
maddieair. And the hills too—they were erowned with ever 
rreene Wreaths, like the brows of the ancient poets of that 


eternal city, and the winds came breathing as softly and sweet 


ly around me as af they bad been the incense offered up b 
| spirits to the memories of the mighty dead that were slaumbe 
ing there 

After getting familiar with the different parts of the city, 1 
g, toa distinguished galler 
beautitul and god hk 


Ther 


straved alone, one summer morn 
found 


gazed upon them long and 


of painting ! there many 


faces, and carnestly wa 


one—but no—T! cannot deserthe the spiritual beauty and the 
calm and Loly rapture of repose that glowed in its every linea 
ment. It was the face of a young female, and so wild 


beautiful, and, withal, so unlike every thing whieh FE had be 


tore seen or fancied of loveliness, that mt chained my spartt Like 
vund it more than an hour 


snd take the image 


a spell from heaven. 1 lingered ar 
emed to melt 
The 
ed that the pictured face before me was the 


vid gazed until my heart s¢ 


' 
hose | sed features cal Was set forever deen 


delineation © 


some creature of the earth, and, for that unknown and imag 


nary being, T felt all the idolatry of passion. From day t 


day, and from week to week, I returned to dwell upon that 


ke from a delirian, 


countenance, and, more than once, as Law 


I found 


of fascination myself stan ting before the picture 
with my lips half open and my arms comvulsively extended 
is if strivine tewoo the dear \ niute hfe andel it wit) 
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the fervour of undying love. Months passed away and I left 


the city. The picture was the last object to which T bade 


Ss 


adieu, and, on turning from it for ever, | wept with all the | 


wgony of a heart-broken child. 

Years have done their silent work upon my heart, but they 
leave unchanged and undimmed the image that was shrined 
there in my boyhood. Thave sought in vain for its resemblance 
mong lovely and gifted creatures. Inthe presence of mourn- 
ers and the company of the mirthtul, my eyes have wandered 
anxiously over beautiful faces, ull at length [was torced to 
close them—close them in bitterness to hide the tears, that, i 
spite of pride and manhood, were gushing wildly upward from 
their fountain. Otten in dreams upon my midnight pillow, I 
have, for a moment, realized the dear object of iny early love, 
but, while gazing upon it, it would melt away into the ai 
and leave me to mourn over the bitter mockery. Fancy too 
has pictured it before me inimy W rking hours. Thave seen 
softly floating upon the blessed moonbeams as they lingered 
vrounc! the distant streams—it has come and stood before mit 
in its unearthly beauty when I have been sitting silent and 
alone beneath the quiet gloom of twilight—and, many times 
as [ have been leaning upon the tall cliffs of the ocean, faney 
has pictured itas a holy maiad of the slec ping waters Iam 
getting old, Peannot find the being of my first, my last, ney 
only love, among the daughters of men, and [ feel that the 
last blossom of my heart ts stricken by disappointment 

Shall I see that remembered face inthe spirit-land ? ft must 
eso. The imaginings that wander over the earth unsatistied 
ind return to fold their faint and weary Wings in the vacant 


heart, will find in that land the holy realities for which thes 


have so long pined in loneliness and sorrow. ‘That fora, iti 
i flower, that opens in the dews of some purer sphere—a por 
tion of some bright but invisible Rden—and long to goa vay 
md gaze for ever upon its Gnmortal vouth and purity 
CLOTHING OF CHILDREN, 
When erve the ext: inxiety of mother yal 





prove the beauty, and 1 int crace to the forms of then 


: 
laughters, we cannot but pity the ignorance and infitt 1 
Which induce them. in too many imstances, to resort to menns 

tleulated much more eilectually to defeat the objcet so ardent 
iy destred, than to promote it A very slight Kiowledge of 
the human trame, and of the manner in whieh it ts itiuene 
ed by external agents, would teaeh them the absurdity ef all 
ittempts to supply, by artificial means, what cou result only 
trom the unassisted efloris of mature In infaney as well a 
in adult life, the first and most mportant object of considera 


tion should be to preserve and promote the health and vigour 


of the body—sinee with its health we neees-arily tiaintain it 
vaunetry and improve its beaut 

Sodily deformity, in particular, untess « ronital 
effect of unavoidable disease or accident rthe great ma 


ority of cases produced by nursery inismanagement, and the 


employment of the very means which are resorted te in order 
to prevent it 

The fact cannot be too oft ted, ner can it be too 
riously urged upon parents, that the tout i t a eraceful 


aid just proportion im the var tis parts at the body notust be 


laid in intanes Atioht d which vives freedom to the 
functions of life and getion, is the only one adapted to permit 
perfect unobstructed prowtli-—the vouny tibres, unconstrained 


by obstacles wnposed by art, will shoot torth harmoniously 


ite the form which nature intended. ‘The nents of chil 
Iren should be in every respect perfectly easy, so as not tk 
mped the freedom of their movements With such libert 

the muscles of the trunk and linbs will gradually assume the 
fine swell and developement which nothing short of uncon 


brady wall tren easily 





strained exercise can ever produce 





ind gracefully upon its friely poised base—the chest will rise 
in noble and healthy expanse, and the whole figure will assume 
that perteetness of form, with which beanty. usefulness, and 


health are so intimately connected J ‘lof He 


A STRANGE STORY, 

Lord Byron satled to Lisbon in the year 1809 with a Cap 
tain Kidd, of whom he used to mention a very strange story 

This officer stated, that, being asles pone mght in his berth 
he was awakened by the pressure of something heavy en his 
limbs, and, there being a faint light ia the reom, could see as 
he thought, distinctly the figure of his brother, who was at 
that time in the navel service of the East Indies, dressed in 
his uniform and stretched across the bed.  ¢ oneluding it t 
be an illusion of the senses, he shut his eves and made an 
effort to sleep. But still the same pressure continued, and 
sti!!, as often as he ventured to take another look, he saw th 


H figure lying across him in the same position. ‘To add to the 


"1 wee in many instances 


wonder, on putting his hand forth to touch this form, he found 
the unmifonn, in which he appeared to be dressed, dripping | 
wet. On the entrance of one of his brother officers, to whom | 
he called out in alarm, the apparition vanished ; but, in a few | 
months after, he received the startling intelligence that on 
that night his brother had been drowned in the Indian seas. 
Of the supernatural character of this appearance Captain Kidd 
himself did not appear to have the slightest doubt Moore. 


CAUSE OF INSANITY. 
A late writer has astonished the philosophical reader upon the | 
subject of insanity, by asserting that madness or insanity is} 


jintlieted on human beings by Almighty God as a punishment | 


for their sins. For my part, I consider insanity in the nature 


of a diseased function of the brain, and have observed what I 


have considered very wicked and abominable characters who 
have shown no signs of madness, unless, indeed, their being 
wicked should be admitted as an @ priori evidence of their 
being so; and, on the contrary, other persons, who have ob- 
served all the duties of life, have become the unfortunate vic 
tims of this malady. We always lose our discretion when we 
irrogate to ourselves the offce of a cabinet counsellor to the 
Supreme Leing, and attempt to account, religiously or morally, 
tor his inscrutable dispensations. Manual for Invalids. 


EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND JUST MARRIED. 





The tollowing very pretty lines are copied from the Courier 
nel Enquirer. ‘They bear the initials of James Lawson, Esq 
one of the editors of that journal 
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PORTRAIT OF A VOLUPTUARY IN PRANCE. 
f contempt were not an unchristian feeling that should be 
checked on every occasion as soon as it arises within the utad 
I know one character, at least, by which it mught he excited ina 


very forcible degree. Tt is thatof the voluptuous man, who, in 


the sivourofhis health and manhood, caters for his conivfort like 


i convalescent—a helpless creature, who is afraid to burden, 
with the weight of trame, a set of muscles capable of uphold 
img a weight that would stram the back of a yor hon 


te shrinks like a blasted nabob from the slightest breath tha 


agitates the perfumed atmosphere of his apartment, and stuns 
your ears With accounts of draughts from the windows and 


rom the dours, together with expedients for their modification 


j until vou faney you are speaking with a poor terrified Italian 


of the malaria He makes a greater preparation for shaving 


his beard in the morning than a sensible man would use be 


tore the amputation of afimb, and considers the keenest ede 


no finer than a handsaw. He mquires of his man, ere he 


descends, which way the wind blows, and takes his seat on 





lee side of the sereen, least he should be blown away by 
one of those awful parlour hurricanes while he is eating lis 
potted shrimps and chocolat: To excess, indeed, of all kinds 


he is a stranger; but the love of virtue is not the safeguard 


which protects him. He is thoroughly sensual ; but the labour 


of an intense eajoyment is the rubicon which he will not pass 


! eps, and shrinks, and shivers himself into a permature 
idace: and is at length moulted out of the world i) dys} Cp S\ 
pochondn Tales of the Five Senses 


LOCKING TILE DOOR DURING DINNER. 


The custom of keeping the doorof a house locked during the 
time of dinner, probably arose from the family betug anciently 


assenibled m the hall at that meal, and lable to surprise. But 
continued as a pont of luch etiquette, 


- a 

of which the following is an example. A considerable land 
ed proprietor, in Dumfriesshire, being a bachelor, without any 
near relations, and determined to make his will, resolved, pre 
| viously, to visit his two nearest kinsmen, and decide which 
| should be his heir, according to the degree of kindness with 
| which he should be received. Like a good clansman he first 








| visited his own chief, a baronet in rank, descendant and re 


presentative of one of the oldest families in Scotland. Un 
happily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door of the castle 
had been locked before his arrival. The visitor in vain an- 
nounced his name and requested admittance; but his chiet 
adhered to the ancient etiquette, and would on no account 
sutler the doors to be unbarred. Irritated at this cold recep 
tion, the old laird rode on to Sanquhar castle, then the resi 
dence of the duke of Queensberry, who no sooner heard his 
name, than, knowing well he had a will to make, the draw 
bridge dropped and the gates flew open—the table was cover 
ed anew—his grace’s bachelor and intestate Kinsman was re 
ceived with the utmost attention and respect, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that, upon his death some years after, the 
visitor’s landed property went to augment the domains of the 
ducal house of Queensberry. This happened about the end 
of the seventeenth century Note to Old Mortality 
JEU D’ESPRIT. 
The flowing jeu d’esprit appears in the “Age Having 
occasion during the past week to explore the file of one of the 
morning papers for an advertisement, several singular notices 
to correspondents caught my eye. Their true meaning you 
can perhaps explam. Yours, Tom Brows 
“Common sense,” if possible, in our next 
Christianity’ must be deferred for more temporary matt 
*Seandal” has already appeared in a former paper 
Truth” is inadmissible 
“Honesty”? would be unintelligible to many of our reader 
We know nothing of “ Good Manners,” therefore the write 
must be mistaken in his conjectures. 
“A Friend to the Administration” must be paid for 
Scurrility” may depend upon being inserted in the cours: 
of the week 
Deceney” must be altered to make it fit for our column 
\ Patriot’ is at present rather out of date 
A Statesman” is too full of errors for publicatio: 
t be better authenticated before we « 





Retormation” 1 
venture to Insert it as truth 
An Honest Lawyer,” with other originais, in a day or tw 
, 


‘Matter of Fact’ docs not come within the circle of new 


paper mitelligence British Tr 


GUNEROSITY TO A RIVAL, 


The following ts an extract of a letter tron Parts to a you 


lady in London. “* Banns of marnage, between Frew 
centleman of the name of M., and Miss H., the daughter 
the Rev. Sir. John H., had been published at the church « 
St. Philippe du Roule, under very strange circumstances. A 
British of icer now here was paying his addresses to the youn 
lady in question, and with her father’s approbation. He di 
overed, however, that she loved a Frenchman, Monsieur M 
whose disqualification in the estimation of the Rev. Baronet 
was want of fortune ; ascertaining also that the possession of 
one hundred thousend frances would remove all objectians t 
the favoured lover, Captain D., with a rare generosity, ad 
vanced the money, and thus proved, in a way that cannot be 
juestioned, that the happiness of the object of his affection 
was more to him than his own rm 


MODERATION. 
our Now 


England colleges, who was remarkable tor moderation 


In former days there was a professor in one o 


all that he said or did. One of the quizzical students, 1 
order to ifure this characteristic, so far as words ca: 
caricature, told the following story. The professor wall 
ed out one day very deliberately from his house to the presi 
dent's, a distance of some thirty rods. He there knocked, a 
Was customary, at the president's stady door, was bidden t 
come in, went in, shutting the door after him. The usua 
salutations passed alternately between the president and pr: 
fessor, such as, “ How do you do, sir? how does your family 
sir” with the usual reply, “ Pretty well, I thank vou; niuc! 
as usual, I thank you,’ &c. “Then,” says the presiden 
“ please to take a chair, Mr. Professor.’ “I thank you, sir, } 
cannot conveniently stay to be seated. I called to inform voi 
that your house is in a blaze, and it is expected you will let us 
have the kev which leads to the water engine for extinguish 


ing the fire" Rower of ‘Tas? 
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——— EEE 
THE SMILES AND TEARS OF APRIL. 

The division of the seasons was distinctly marked out by 
nature before they were notched down by man. The months 
have all their several and defined characteristics; and April 
only is known as the period, the characteristics of which not 
being precisely known, cannot be precisely delineated. It is 
literally the season of caprice—emblematical of young women’s 
affections, and young gentlemen's vows—dowagers’ tears— 
and—our fortunes. We remember to have heard this peculi- 
arity in April accounted for in a way by no means unpoetical. 
We got the matter from some old book, or some young lady— 
both very charming companions at all times, though neither 
exactly in our recollection now. Nature once (said they— 
the book or the lady ) being somewhat divided in the measure of 
her segards for her several children, the 4 ond grand do! IT cannot mend it.” He saw his wile in tears—she felt 
children, the months, and not being disposed to exhibit SPT Tas, coun te tee the fact of hin werk. “Stas, Kate?” 
thing Hoon andus pastinllty erady eee erveay = — i Blake, “keep just as vou are—I will draw your portrait, for 
cates, Gtrumined — — -~ them certain periods or vou have been an angel to me.”’ 
time when each of them might visit her singly, and w ithout asthe sesh o: Qieillataatis 
dread of encroachment or intrusion from any of the others. | 





made my coat from. I cannot conceive why I should require more 


that period.” 
same as usual; but my little boy is so surprisingly grown 
Boston Ga 


you'd scarcely know him!” ayy 





PROFESSIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 

The “Ancient of Days” was such a favourite with Blake, 
that three days before his death he sat bolstered up in bed 
and tinted it with his choicest colours and in his happiest 
style. He touched and re-touched it—held it at arm’s length 
and then threw it from him, exclaiming, “ There, that will 





She obeyed, and the dying 


Artist« 


Sketchos of 





A certain dav was accordingly set aside when they were all); ary Sap: 
. : ; | THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 





required to appear before her, in order to be informed as to the 
future division of their time. A general notice having been}; > 

. } . i! Maternal influence and re pon 
given, the great mother took her seat upon a high mountain, |) . 
ind her children began to gather around her. All were there 


ibilily.—Is it not a start 
ling reflection, that not only the temporal character and con 


| dition of a community, but even the eternal destiny of its 


the seasons and the months, April only excepted, from among 
an x ae | members, must depend, in no inconsiderable degree, on con 

the latter. ‘They waited for some time for the appearance of, 
“hi : . |'tingencies that are too often estimated as quite trifling consi 

the stray grand-child until they grew impatient, and nature 


| derations ? It is, however, hazarding but little to assert, that 


proceeded to the division of her time among the rest. We all 
know what their several assignments were. April only, being! 
ibsent at the distribution, got none. She had just concluded $ 
: | pressed on every human heart, that on the moral and tatellec 
her labours when the wanderer made her appearance. She A 
a beautiful child, with licht hair and blu i |'tual character of married females depends the happiness or 
fas a De a, 7 ic and Diue eyes, of a ca-) 
. : pp .. | misery of every succeeding generation. And yet how 
pricious step, and carried about her an air of that indescriba- - y 2 g ‘ : 
be grace and sweetness which we so much admire in female | few, comparatively speaking, ever think of female education, 
J ace a swee ‘ss PS nh ac Pp emate J 
youth, just at its entrance into womanhood. In her hand she’ except as the acquirement of a few elegant accomplishuvents 
Heit, : cece f no real, intrinsic, o srmanent value, 
carried a wreath of the choicest and most beautiful flowers.| of no real, intrinsic, or permat 
‘ Whkese trast thew been, Alle ene.” anid her ensthec, hestiie reflect that their daughters, in their turn, are to become mo 
» has , sone,” s “r mother, hastily, | om 
‘when 1 was distsibuting my favours among the rest uae my |) thers, and that materna/ influence is the principal, we had al 
hildren? Thou now hast nothing 1] have no time to all it most said the sole agent, in moukling the future character of 
i : C § « g. é > Tic ¢ to allot} 
their children. 


thee—I can see thee no more.” 
If we consult the pages of history, both sacred and profane, 


we shall find that there have been very few great and good 
men who were not blest with virtuous, intelligent, and jadi 


such is the solemn fact. Would it were written in the stars, 


engraven on pyramids of adamant, and, above all, deeply im 


very 


How tew parents 


The tear glistened upon the cheek of the child, and her’! 
heart was full. “Oh, mother,” she cried, “ revoke thy decree 
t have been no laggard, but I would not come to thee empty 
handed 
ind over sea—in wild and in valley, and I have framed them 
into a beautiful wreath to encircle thy brows. 
‘hen, dearest mother, and revoke thy cruel sentence.’ 

Nature grew touched at this unlooked for tenderness and 
iffection, on the part of the beautiful child, and taking her in 
her arms, she exclaimed—“T cannot revoke my decree, thou 
ruant, but I will place thee under the care of spring, who 
shall always bring thee along with her; the flowers which 


cious mothers. 
jagent for the performance of any great physical or moral 


. Whenever Providence has raised up a spectral 
See these flowers—I have sought them over land 


n achievement, the way has always been first prepared for hin 
Forgive me) on the principle of maternal influence. Cyrus, who was 
called by name, and his glorious achievements predicted long 
previous to his birth, was early taught to revere the gods 
by his mother, Mundane. Samuel, the judge and defender of 
‘by his pious mother Hannah 
|'genuity of a Levite mother preserved the future leader of Is 


The piety, tenderness, and ii 


hou hast gathered for me, I bind upon thy own forehead, and 


E | rael, to efiect their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. That 
‘hou shalt always wear them 


Thus April rejoiced wit a ; 
‘ pril rejoice ith} the wite of Manoah was qualitied to form the character of an 
nany smiles, whilst the tears yet trembled on her eye-lashes . . ’ ' 

. : infant hero, ts easily interred from the fact of her being he 


And for this cause, divided between sorrow and joy, comes 

: " } ; : : . noured by a special messenger from heaven, to announce the 

he at herown season to pay r devotions to nature, with ¢ : ar an 
ehgris paren, spheusaitpsracocr tan tap 2) birth of Sampson, Phe young apostle Tuno hy Was prepared 


reath of choice and various flowers upon her head, and a 
trange union of tears and smiles upon her capricious coun 
New Month!y Magazine 


for that holy office by the prous instruction of bis mo her 
Eunice, and his grandmother Lots, Constantine Was rescued 
enance 2 

: | from paganism by his mother Constantia; and Exdiward the 


j sixth of England mberited those excellent qualiiies which 





. aa 
SMART REPLY. | made him the delight of the age in which he lived, trow his 
, mea ”) } , ‘ 1,1 
\ young gentleman who had quarrelled with a lady to whom mother, Lady Jane Seymour 
ve had paid his addresses, was so impudent as to threaten that || It is not necessary, however, to confine ourselves to the an 


‘That,” 
1 not 


we wublish ws che itten hit 
e would publish the letters she had written him cients for instances in support of our position. Both Newton 
jof England and the muortal Washington of 


atness and glory to pious and excel 


he renlie suld be trul ms. fi hour t 
¢ replied, ‘would be truly vexatious, for though Tne America ow: 
t 


» ashamed of the contents, | certain!y ought to be ashamed of 


English pay 





much, if not all ther are 
if directiun !” , . : , 

lent mothers, who carly nistilled into then expanding minds 
the most sublime sentiments of the Deity, and his providential 
BOOKS AND READERS. 


Fhe majority of readers ranible 


government of the universe—the most pure and exalted ide 
Blessed is the 


through books as post-bovs of virtue and religion. on and daughter of 














le through towns—merely for despatch; and when they) such a mother; thrice blessed is such a mother herself; for 
rrive at the end, can tell vou as little of the contents as those she is blessed in the glory and happiness of her ofispring—i 
w earry the mails can of the letters enclosed in them. The the consciousness of innate virtue—in the prospect of eter 
rmer, perhaps, will relate how many pages they hase read, | nal felicity. Happy is the community and the nation where 
{the lutter how ma les they have ridden; bat af vou! such mothers abound. Our own country has her shar 
ita ther inform you must seek it elsew! or them; but would to heaven we had more To such mot! 
y ut i ! we owe the heroes, the statesinen, and the petriots of the r 
ae volution. It was the counsel of such mothers that fired our 
PATTERN FOR A COAT. young soldiers with indignity for their tusulted riygits, a 
a genth n looking over his tailor’s ac-) spired them with ardour and confidence in the field of batt 
unt, observed a charge ix or seven shillings more on a coat The wise monarch of old most justly observe fa virtueu 
ian he had been accust On inquiring, the tailor and intelligent woman, that “her price ts tur above rulies 
aformed hin © that ‘totake up an addit: Hiithe Nea f her husband deth trust in her ' ! 


quantity of cloth.” “ Why,” exclaimed the gentleman, * it was him good, and not evil, all the days of her lit 
scarcely half a year ago that you told me you managed to get a 
waistcoat for your little boy from what remained of the cloth you 


now, as I am convineed I have not increased any in size since | among the elders of the land.” 
“No, sir,” said the tailor, “ you are much the {/arise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he prau 


Israe}, was devoted to his prophetic office before he was born, 


———— 


He tells us 
also, that the husband of such a woman is honoured and re 
spected, on account of his wile’s virtues. “ Her husband, 
‘is known in the gates, when he  sitteth 
But, above all, “ her children 





says Solomon, 


eth her.” 

If there were no other inducement than this single consi 
deration, that the husband of a virtuous and intelligent wo 
maais honoured for her sake, it ought to be sufficient & 
Sut ther 
other and still more weighty considerations—their own hap 


nake jJoung men Warvin the choice of a Wile ar 
piness, the happiness of then children, domestic tranquillity 
reputation, pecuniary comfort, the periods of affliction and 
the The 


" 
pillow of disease, and even a dying bed, become soft and easy 


deprivation, the tines of sickness hour of death 


hand of a virtuous and affectionate 
the 


when smoothed by th 
wile, to whose care and tenderne ierer can trust hi 
orphans with confidence 

man, whose in 


Under such considerat let everv young 


elinations lead him to enter the holy and honourable state of ma 


trimeony, be wise, wary, and watchful un the se lection ofa part 
ner for life, before he sullers that g@ordian knot to be wover 
which no hand can untic, and nothing but the stroke of deat! 


can sever, The mportant objects of his inquiry ought not to | 


plished, or wealthy, bu 


qu ilitieations 


Whether the lady be beautitul 


whether she possess those superior which nat 


rally form the amiable wile, the « semplary mother, the ur 
changing friend—virtue, intelligence, and a good tempe 
* Seek ve rt” these three things, and you will soon acknow 


Hedge, with rapture and gratitude, that all the othe ure 
‘added thereto 
E-ditor guarrels.—As far as our o rvations upon the 
sulyect have extended, we have been able to discover no satt 
factory reason why an editor shouk! not bea gentleman \! 


though to peruse the “written insults” whieh daily gothe round 
of the country, one would imagine that instead of gentlemen 


Nani 


and they who wu 


the press was managed by common street-brawlers 


ire wantonly dragged before the public, 


private interviews demean themselves towards each other at 


strictest rules of poli sbanden ever 


they 


Tenens 


cording to the 


thing inthe shape of courtesy the monment appear lu 


print Thus, public journals destined to travel around the 
globe, are filled with gross personal abuse, which, if whisperes 


|to the mdividual agaimst whom it ts circulated, would probabl 


create the most fatal consequences As tian oral remark 
uttered where the party is known, and confined to the hea 
ing of a few, were more base in its nature, or pernicious uit 
leflects, than the multiplied und exaggerated calumnies which 
by means of the press, are so widely extended 

R ynColle siatel tute for Ve r Ladu Phus sp: 
cious and elegant brick editice, on Brooklyn Meiylits, will by 


j opened on Monday. We presume in no part of our coun 


try have so mueh enterprise and liberality un be half of femak 


education been displayed us by the citizens of Brooklyn, why 
have expended about thirty thousand dollars on the abo 
& Ji 


entlemen has 


It will he underthe charge of Messrs. I 
The ‘ 


veral years experience in there profession ind trom thei 


institution 


Van Doren, for whom it was erected 


haa 


past reputation we have much to expect It may be just! 


rnother situation fora female seminary could | 


questioned i 
wlected in the country combiming so many advantag An 
more especial'y does its proximity to this eity, its delaghthi 
‘tuation, and purity of air, recommen fat te particular patro 
‘ "The eourse of metruction ts very extensive embraciny 
ill the elegant as well as useful ; ofl ply il an 
nental education Phe pros ire truly flattermnag tors 
mm tnlant metituts It is eX; t 1 with about of 
hundred and thirty pupal 
Vv f —( dur papers this week cated on the firet of Mia 
eo memorable day out of the three hundred and sixt 
five, in this erty All the people will be emiuratene, and 
the editors will be extremely humerous and jocular on tl 
sho Having to remove our household dods and goods, 
e not tine to be as witty we undoubtedly would ha 
} t fates ordained that we should ly have had th 
pleasure of laughing at our neaghbours in lot shar 
their troubles, and having others laugh at We are cle 
dust and dirt, and though ima ition ‘ 
wil y things, we feel our natural anwalality yn 
iftle } to vive them to the world 
‘ The answer t! mara ma the tu 
i ie) t Nh ] i lontall 








ANDANTE. 


Sleep on thy - low, Hap - 








cra - dle thy 








py 


and 





SLEEP ON THY PILLOW. 
COMPOSED BY A. LEE. 
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SECOND VERSE, 


Wake on the morrow, 
Lovely and meek, 
And the morning shall borrow 
Its blush from thy cheek : 
Fresher than roses, 


Thy lip’s balmy gale 
There zephy T reposes, 
New sweets to inhale, 


Wake on the morrow, & 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE GRAVES, 


VIAN is & Vision that files away 

Earth is a measureless golyotha- 
Countless and crowded the graves that be 
Neath the green-grass turt and the 
Wend thee away to the polar zone, 
Where winter scowls from his awtul throne 
Where darkness and terror and tempest are, 
And the lone wild grave shall meet thee ther 


Wend thee away to the tropic bowers, 
Where summer sleeps on her faceless towers 
Where nature smiles with her sweetest air— 
lhe shroud and the charnel, alas, are there ! 


Some are found in the forest glen, 
Where the avalanche broke o'er the 
Or the crater poured its lava flow, 
Or the earthquake hurled the hills below 


Some are found ‘neath the gcreenwood-tree 
Where the wild-bird warbles bis melody ; 
While the pleasant voice of the sumune: 
Chanteth the sleepers’ requiem 


Some in the green hills’ slopes are hid 

And some in the erumbling pyraunid ; 
Some in the desert’s voiecless gloom, 
Where swept the wing of the dark simoom 


Some are scooped in the mountain rock 
Unseathed by time or the tempest's shock ; 
Some are formed of the marble pile, 

And some deep delved ‘neath the sounding ai. 


Fearful the show of the graves that arc 
Where the city hath laid its sepulehre ; 
But far more teartul the charnel scene, 
Where the battle’s crimsoned sword hath been 


Wend thee away to the wild expanse, 

Where the winds and the sle« »pless waters dans 
Where the buried treasures of ages lie 

In the mid-sea caves—what meets thine ev: 
Deep where the pearl and the coral grows 

In their gardens of beauty and still repose, 
Where the mermaid waves her flowing hair 


solemn sea ! 


haunts of men 


Mid the proud ship's spars—the graves are there! 


Far where the mad’ ning surges break 
U'er the sullen iceberg's frowning peak 
Where the maelstrom roars by the huraken s lain 
‘The graves of the lost and loved are there 


Man is a vision that fades away 

Earth is a measureless golgotha ; 
Countless and crowded the graves that Le 
Neath the green-crass turfand the solemn sea! Pro 


ee 


TO FANNY. 
Fanny! thou art young and gay, 
Tis true thou'rt handsome, dear : 
Yet do not smile at what I say, 
But rather shed a tear, : 
That I may see thine eyes of blue, 
Shining through mists of pearly hue 
I would not tell thee thou art bright 
And beautiful beside ; 
And that thy glance is like the light 
From the stars at even-tide ; 
But, Fanny! thou dost know it well, 
My words wall not increase the spell 





And once, dear Fanny, I was young 
Perchance Vd beauty too, 
4 heard my praises said and sung 
I had a lovet true— 
But now stern time has dress’d my hair 
And placed his silvery frost-work ther 


Dear Fanny ! think not to evade 
His chillmg presence long ; 
But stay —my muse too oft has stray'd 
From the flowery paths of song ; 
(nd now its step, with airy grace, 
\ jovous nunuet shall trace, 


Chou art happy—mayst thou by 
Ever gladsome, pure, and free ; 
\nd thy footstep fall as light 

As the dew descends at might ; 
Vhile thy voice, like music swee 
vear shall greet ‘ 


INDIAN SONG, 


every passing 


When the red 

The hut of my love,” sang an Indian 7 

Iwas Waltoogah, a chief of the Algonquin race, 
The tiger of battle, and the deer of the chase 


carique. 


Phe Cayuga ne'er rush’d with more haste to its pres 


Than Ito my Tai, when the moon beams her ray ; 
And swittly as glides the canoe o'er the wave, 
She'll rush to the arms af her Waltoogah brave. 
Her bright eye will sparkle, as enraptur'd it dwells 
On wy present of beavers and bracelets of shells ; 
On the skins which 


star shall gleam on the waters, Til seek 


bring her the wigwam to grace 


With the flesh of the moose-deer I've killed in the chase 


‘Then she'll bound to her hut, like a spirit of air, 


And spread ‘neath the beach-tree the best of her fare 


‘Her smiles and her cheer will my bosom elate 
Vl sing of her charms, or of battles relate ; 
I'll number the scalps I've ta’en from the foe, 
And name all the chiefs I've singly laid low ; 
Pil recount all the dangers I've ‘scaped in the fight, 
Till the f 
be kiss of affee tion r il press on her cheek, 
And speed to the chase.” sang the Indian catigye 


first beams of day on the mountain shall hig! 


it; 


DP 


| 


AN EPISODE. 
Fragile her form and meek her face, 

In semblance of the Grecian mould 
Such as a pamter loves to trace 

From statues, half divine, of old 
And then her ever wistful eye, 

Beam'd softer from its azure dye ; 
While her sweet voice, so silvery clea 
Like tones of music charm’'d the ear. 
We met—it was at silent hour— 

A languid star-light fill’d the sky 
Fraught with the breath of many a flow 

The night-winds listlessly went by. 

We linger'd ‘neath a green recess, 

As pondering more we spoke the less— 
For thoughts and hearts had stray'd abov. 
Where “love ts heaven—and heaven ts lor 
We parted—can Le’er forget 

She was my first love and my last 
Ah, if we two had never met, 

My life had not thus sadly past. 
We parted—wouldst thou question why 
My rank was low—hers proud and hig! 
But will the pomp that wealth impart 
Compare with ever-constant hearts ! 


, 


Phey speak her joyous—be it so— 
She well deserves a happy lot ; 
And much it gladdens me to know 
Of one forgone, but not fo rgot— 
That she has found, and still gan tir 
Amid the world, repose of mind. 
And should this heart be doom'd to bres 





It matters not—hers does not ach ’ 
MUSIC. 
ANSLATED FROM THE FRE 


Wh re we st 
Vn mourn to 
The stram we loved in 

Has till t he power t 


hthe weary waste 
ee each jew depart 
childhood’s d 

» cheer the hea 





‘ ll known accents strike the « 
\nd thrilling raptures seize the bre 
Pale, silent « w dries her tear 
Aud frantic madness sinks to res 
Music divine’ thy voice is heard, 
And hope and jov illume the so 
\h' whv should pareron spe ak bY Wo 
Since musie’s power exhales the soul! 
f friendship oft deceive, 


se are the oaths that lovers 





~ we must beheve, 


For thou irt constant, true, and hinc ‘ 
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